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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

1890. 



I. — The Order of Words in Greek. 
By THOMAS DWIGHT GOODELL, 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Whoever would appreciate fully a piece of literature in 
any language must be able to appreciate the artistic form. 
The story may be interesting, the drama impressive ; the 
speech may move, and the portrayal of human life in action 
and passion may be recognized as profoundly true; but if 
Homer remains merely an artless prose, and Sophokles a 
rather crabbed prose, and Demosthenes the kind of prose 
found in those translations which some students depend 
upon, then the artistic form is wholly missed. It is no 
wonder that people who have missed this think the classical 
literature overestimated, and doubt the value of classical 
studies, holding that translations are as good as the originals. 
It is the importance of form that renders imperative the 
nearest practicable approach to the ancient pronunciation 
and to the ancient rendering of verse. Now the order of 
words, in both prose and poetry, not only is a large factor 
in literary form in the higher sense, but is obviously one of 
the means for the simple expression of thought, apart from 
any purpose that can be called artistic. In plain unimagina- 
tive prose, one order may give a very different meaning from 
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another. It is clear that one who cares really to understand 
an author, whether in Greek, Latin, or a modern tongue, 
needs a lively sense of the shades of thought and feeling 
which the order conveyed to the native. 

But in the endeavor to acquire this with regard to Greek 
the student gets little help from books or from teachers. 
The ordinary grammars and other text-books barely touch the 
subject. Occasionally an editor calls attention to the order 
in a passage ; but when this is done at all it not infrequently 
happens that the order is interpreted wrongly. The latest 
instance of this that has come to my attention is in Verrall's 
edition of the Agamemnon, as noted by Campbell in his 
review of that book. 1 Verrall's interpretation of line 15 is 
based on the assumption that v-wv<p at the end of the line 
has the place of emphasis, on which Campbell truly remarks, 
"The place of emphasis in a senarius is not the last foot, 
but the first." Even Rehdantz-Blass in their edition of the 
Philippics, an edition in general most admirable, err now and 
then in this respect, as will be shown later. If we go to the 
ancient critics and read the treatise of Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos -jrepl <rvv0e<rea><; ovofidrcov, we recognize indeed a keen 
observer and analyzer, whose subject includes that of order, 
and whose clear exposition is instructive in many directions. 
But his point of view is different from ours. He was a Greek 
writing for Greeks, or at least for those who were already 
familiar with the language as a living speech. We are barba- 
rians, obliged to learn the language from books. What he 
assumes to be already in his reader's possession, perfect 
familiarity with all ordinary ways of arranging words, an 
immediate instinctive feeling for the different effects pro- 
duced by different orders, — just this it is which the modern 
student lacks and wishes to acquire. Besides, with all his 
keenness in the analysis of details, Dionysios apparently 
failed to see certain matters of more importance. The 
greater part of his treatise deals with euphony ; but euphony 
has less to do with determining the order, at least in prose, 

1 Classical Review, July, 1890, p. 301. 
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than forces of another sort. Among modern scholars who 
have treated the subject connectedly, Kuhner in his Ausfiihr- 
liche Grammatik devotes to it several sections, which con- 
tain some good observations ; but the main principles there 
laid down prove of no practical value, even if one can admit 
that they are sound. Professor Short's Essay on the Order 
of Words in Attic Greek Prose, prefixed to the American 
edition of Yonge's English-Greek lexicon, is a learned collec- 
tion of examples, but so arranged as to be of little use, even 
as a collection of material, and bringing to light no such 
general principles and practical precepts as the learner wants. 
In Henri Weil's Order of Words in the Ancient Languages 
Compared with the Modern, well known in this country 
through the recent translation by President Charles W. 
Super, we find something far better. As might be expected 
from a scholar of such wide knowledge and sound judgment, 
this little book may truly be called, in the words of the trans- 
lator's preface, "a lucid and systematic introduction to the 
study of the whole question. Even if we dissent from his 
conclusions in part or in whole, we cannot read his book 
without being stimulated to further research." I gladly ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to the little work for stimulus 
and suggestion, as well as for much instruction, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the author's presentation of the matter ap- 
pears to me in some parts inadequate and in some erroneous. 1 
The fundamental thesis of Weil is substantially as follows. 2 
The order of words reproduces the order of thought, is regu- 
lated" by the order of ideas ; in Latin and Greek this order of 
ideas may be, and usually is, independent of the syntactical 
order, while in French and English, owing to lack of inflec- 
tions, the order of syntax and of thought are usually in close 
agreement ; but in ancient and modern languages alike the 
order of words and the order of thought are identical ; hence, 
in translating from one language to another, since the order 

1 The chapter on Latin order in the last edition of Allen and Greenough's 
Latin Grammar also furnished some suggestions, although part of the statements 
there made certainly do not apply to Greek. 

2 Pp. 26 ff., also 36 f. of translation. 
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of thought is the important thing, while the syntactical dress 
is of minor value, one should preserve so far as possible the 
order of the original, changing the syntax for that purpose as 
much as may be necessary. He then proceeds to inquire what 
notions naturally begin the sentence, what notions naturally 
close it, in ancient and modern languages alike ; what, in a 
word, is the natural order of thought, and why. In this 
manner he arrives at his explanation of the order of words. 

Now if we look first at his practical precept with regard to 
translation, and try to apply it, not to a selected sentence 
here and there, but to continuous pages, we are struck with 
the fact that often with the best of intention and endeavor 
we come out with a form in which, while we have preserved 
the original order, we have distorted the original thought. 
Indeed, Weil himself modifies the assertion " that men think 
and express themselves in the same order, whether they speak 
a modern language or use one of the ancient languages," by 
adding distinctly that the assertion is not absolute, and by 
quoting from Voltaire some marked exceptions. 1 He at- 
tributes the exceptions to the tyranny of syntax, which has 
led to the sacrifice of the natural march of ideas. But no 
one would have deemed Voltaire's order in any way unnatu- 
ral, had not the Greek order, clearly not the same, been 
taken as the norm of nature. In other words, there are 
cases — they are in truth too numerous to be called excep- 
tions — in which the natural modern order of ideas differs 
markedly from the natural ancient order. But now let us 
examine in what sense it is true that "the order of ideas is 
shown by the order of words"; that "this march of ideas 
exists in the thought itself before it has been clothed in 
grammatical forms." Without entering into the abstract 
question as to the possibility of a separation between thought 
and language, it is certain that in man as modified by literary 
culture, trying to express his thoughts in a cultivated tongue, 
such a separation, if it exists at all, exists in a degree too 
slight to affect our investigation. The ideas to be embodied 

1 0.c. pp. 37 ff. 
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in a sentence do not first arise unembodied in the mind, 
arranged in a definite order, and then seek to be expressed 
in words in that order. Idea and word commonly present 
themselves together. The process may often be this. A 
thought enters the mind instantaneously, not fully drawn out 
in grammatical form, not yet sufficiently embodied in words 
to be communicable to others, but typified to the mind by a 
single word or phrase, or perhaps by an imaginary visual 
image, as a diagram or a picture, or even by a combination 
of musical sounds — by something which, while it symbolizes 
and enables the mind to hold fast the entire thought, yet 
really expresses only the central notion, and that perhaps 
vaguely. Thought and symbol become subjects of conscious- 
ness together, and the process of elaborating and defining 
the thought is identical at every step with the process of 
embodying it fully in words. In the final communicable form 
the germinal idea may stand first or last or elsewhere, nor 
has the order of time in the successive steps of definition 
any influence whatever on the final order of words. In no 
sense, in fact, can the order of ideas in a sentence be regarded 
as something either temporally or logically independent of 
words, as possessed of a separate individuality to whose 
claims the order of words is accommodated. Though separa- 
ble in thought, the idea and its representative word are never 
sufficiently separated in experience to affect the question in 
hand. The order of wbrds and that of ideas are indeed 
identical because of the impossibility of divorcing them. 
The order of words simply represents the order in which 
the writer or speaker chose for various reasons to bring his 
ideas before the mind of another. Only in this sense can 
Weil's doctrine as to the relation between the order of words 
and that of ideas be accepted both as true and as offering 
solid ground from which to investigate further. And is it 
not equally true that the order of ideas is to some extent 
determined by the order of words ? For the customs of the 
thinker's language are antecedent to the individual thinker, 
and in conveying ideas in language, no one can escape the 
influence of these customs. Thus" we are again brought 
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back to the fact that the customs of languages differ greatly 
in respect to verbal order ; that an order common in any 
tongue is entirely natural to the native users of that 
tongue, though it comes to seem natural to the foreigner 
of differing idiom only after long familiarity. What we are 
seeking is, in fact, such a statement of the Greek customs 
regarding verbal order, and of the principles that underlie 
those customs, as shall, while reducing to the minimum the 
differences between the Greek order and that familiar to us, 
assist us to acquire as nearly as possible the feeling for Greek 
order which the native had. The Greek order differs dis- 
tinctly even from the Latin. It is a pity that Weil, who is 
of course perfectly conscious of these differences, made no 
attempt to tell us what they are or to what they are due ; in 
fact, does not in his essay even mention their existence. 
This in itself tends to impair our confidence in his results. 
One great merit, however, Weil's essay has. It points out 
clearly the principle that the order of syntax must be sepa- 
rated in thought from the order of ideas, and was by both 
Greeks and Romans freely separated in practice. This is 
the first sure step, and is a long one, towards an understand- 
ing of Greek and Latin order. This step is due to Weil, who 
developed, modified, and applied to the classic languages, as 
he himself tells us, 1 a principle which had been stated for 
German by the grammarians Herling and K. F. Becker. 2 

In endeavoring to carry the investigation farther, our start- 
ing-point is the principle arrived at above : The order of 
words represents the order in which the speaker or writer 
chose, for various reasons, to bring his ideas before the mind 
of another. It is true that in much writing and in more 
speaking the order cannot be considered the result of deliber- 

J 0.c. p. 16. 

2 In the nth edition (1876) of Becker's Handbuch der deutschen Sprache the 
doctrine in question is stated in the following terms. After defining and distin- 
guishing the " grammatische Form des Satzes und der Satzverhaltnisse " and the 
" logische Form des Gedankens und der Begriffe," he says : " Die logische Form 
des Gedankens und der Begriffe wird durch die Betonungund durch die Wortfolgt 
bezeichnet." He then points out that often the logical form and the grammatical 
form are more or less independent of each other. 
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ate choice ; one merely adopts a current formula without real 
thought on the subject. But that only takes us one step far- 
ther back, for what was the origin of the formula ? The 
varieties of order current in any language are all the result of 
psychological action continued through generations of speak- 
ers and writers. They are always liable to some degree of 
conscious modification by like action in the mind of the indi- 
vidual ; and in a given sentence — unless it be very simple — 
proceeding from one who has anything to say that is worth 
listening to, the element of custom and that of individual 
choice are both likely to be present. We have then to inquire 
into the character of this mental action, which must be now 
in ourselves of essentially the same nature as in ancient 
Greece, even if it should prove to be not the same in all 
details. The difference between the results of this action in 
Greek and English is due mainly, if not in the last analysis 
wholly, to difference of material in the two languages. More- 
over, although this action is often well-nigh unconscious, yet in 
careful composition we can observe it in ourselves without 
difficulty. What, in such a case, is the situation ? We wish 
to communicate something, as an emotion, a narrative, a com- 
mand, an argument ; we wish to make the communication as 
effective, for the purpose in view, as the medium, or our 
command of the medium, will permit. Here are three 
elements to be considered. That which is to be communi- 
cated in each instance is known, — must be known before 
it can be communicated ; this is intended to produce a defi- 
nite effect on another mind, whose capacity and limitations, 
of inner nature or outward circumstance, are also known, or 
must be assumed as known ; the medium is language, that 
portion of the resources of English, Greek, or whatever it 
may be, which the individual in question has at command. 
It is evident that the communication may vary infinitely in 
form with the variation of one or more of these elements. 
Therefore in estimating the fitness of a given order, as well 
as in endeavoring to ascertain the reasons for its adoption, 
none of the three can be left out of account. Yet as human 
nature is fundamentally the same, that factor — the character 
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and circumstances of the person or persons addressed — is 
perhaps more nearly constant than either of the other two. 
Now language has one dominating characteristic — whose 
far-reaching significance Lessing first made evident in his 
Laokoon — namely, that it is conditioned primarily in time. 
That is, its constituent parts, uttered sounds or their written 
signs, are not apprehended simultaneously, as are the forms 
and colors in space which are the constituent parts of a work 
in the domain of the arts of design, but succeed each other in 
time. Lessing discussed the differences which follow from 
this fact between poetry and the arts of design. On the 
same characteristic depends all rhythm in language, as well 
as a great variety of means for rhetorical effect, and on it 
depends the importance of the order of words, which is the 
order of ideas. With diction, or the choice of words for con- 
veying ideas, we are not at present concerned, though it may 
be stated that a predetermined order may influence both the 
choice and the grammatical form of words. 1 But given the 
suitable words for expressing a complex thought, it is evi- 
dent that the effect produced by these may differ much with 
the order of succession in which they are brought before the 
mind. One order may conduce to clearness of apprehension, 
another may mystify ; one may lay special force on a single 
word, another may distribute the emphasis ; one may present 
the separate ideas primarily as a series of details, another 
may so present the same details that they shall be felt rather 
as forming a whole. In the trite line, Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus, the fun lies partly in the fact that the 
great expectations raised by the first two words are not 
wholly dashed until the very last syllable. In reverse order 
the statement that 'a mouse, funny little creature, is about 
to be born, for the mountains are even now in labor,' though 
conveyed in a Latin hexameter as good as that of Horace, 
would scarcely have raised a smile. In the lines, 

Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner ? The slave is owner, 

And ever was. Pay him. 

1 Cf. Dion. Hal. irtpl avvQeaews, 6. 
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could Emerson have caused his main idea to strike home 
with equal force by any arrangement whereby it should be 
followed instead of preceded by the idea of the first couplet? 
To enumerate all possible combinations and assign reasons 
for each would be an endless task. One might as well try to 
enumerate all possible melodies. But if we can ascertain the 
principles underlying the varieties that are most common and 
most characteristic, we shall be on the right road towards the 
desired goal ; namely, the acquisition of the feeling for order 
which the Greeks had. To this end it is especially desirable 
to find out, if we can, wherein their feeling was different 
from our own, as well as wherein it agreed with ours. 

Inferring now from our own mental action, we may say that 
in Greek, as in modern languages, the considerations that 
affect order fall under three heads. 

First, syntactic. — The order is a means of indicating gram- 
matical relations, and is in part determined by the necessity 
of making those relations clear. 'The boy saw the man; 
the man saw the boy.' These sentences are alike in every- 
thing but order, yet they differ in meaning, since the order, 
and that alone, tells which is subject and which object. Nat- 
urally a slightly inflected tongue is forced to make a wider 
use of position for this purpose than one rich in inflections. 
In Chinese position must do everything for syntax ; English 
depends on the same means to a considerable extent ; German 
less. The more the resources of position are drawn upon for 
this purpose, the narrower must be the range of other uses 
which it can serve. Greek is well supplied with grammatical 
apparatus of another sort ; yet even here the use of order to 
denote syntax was by no means unimportant. The position 
of the article with reference to its noun is necessarily con- 
fined within narrow limits, if ambiguity is to be avoided. So 
with an adjective or modifying genitive or pronoun ; one may 
precede or follow the other according to circumstances, and a 
word or words may intervene, if the relation is not thereby 
obscured ; but the limits are narrow. <ro<pb<; 6 avijp and 
6 cro<f>b<; avr\p we early learn to distinguish. The preposition 
cannot be widely separated from its object, and usually pre- 
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cedes. The adverb must ordinarily be near the word it mod- 
ifies ; some, like adverbial icai and ovBe, must immediately pre- 
cede the word or phrase modified, only ydp and one or two 
other particles being allowed to separate them ; Bij must, with 
a like exception, immediately follow the word emphasized, if 
one is to know on what its force is thrown ; Bid ravra Br) 
(fnjaet, ti's fie e^afiaprdveiv is clearly different from Bod ravra 
<pt]<rei B>j Tt? fie igaftaprdveiv. If it be asked what it was that 
established these rules, it would in some cases be difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer. Accident, or the effect of some 
long-forgotten fact in a word's earlier history, may have fixed 
one order rather than another as normal. Thus we have a 
list of post-positive words, — dv, ydp, oftv, Be, fiev, and the 
rest. How did it come about that one said rbv eavrov iraiBa 
BiBda-Kerai but eiceivov rbv walBa BiBdcrteerai ? The stereo- 
typing process is sometimes traceable, sometimes not ; but if 
usage is well settled, it is easy to learn, and by practice such 
conventionalities may come to seem a matter of course. On 
the other hand, there is logical ground in the nature of 
thought for the rule that the conjunction, if coordinating, 
stands between the coordinated members, and if connecting 
a subordinate to a leading clause, begins the former. The 
relative, too, whether pronoun or adverb, naturally begins its 
clause, since it partakes of the nature of the conjunction. 
Without going farther into details, these and like rules may 
be included in our first group, named as above. 

Second, rhetorical. — The order is influenced by the desire 
so to present the elements of the communication that the 
reader or listener shall, with the least possible effort, conceive 
them in the relations to each other, apart from those of syn- 
tax, and especially in the relative weight and importance 
intended by the author. Of course order is not the only 
means to this end, often not the principal means. In a lan- 
guage like Chinese it would seem that all the resources of 
order must be consumed in another function, and that posi- 
tion could not possibly indicate rhetorical relations. In 
English we are much restricted in this regard by the lack of 
inflection, so that we are compelled to rely largely, for rhetor- 
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ical effects, on the stress and intonation of the living voice ; 
and the choice of words and figures of speech must ordinarily 
play a more important par.t than position in such effects. 
Yet every one is conscious that, apart from and beyond the 
requirements of syntax, relation and proportion as well as 
lucidity depend greatly on the order. This is true of the 
arrangement of the larger divisions of an entire piece ; the 
same principle holds good in the arrangement of the members 
of a compound sentence, and in the arrangement of the words 
within each clause. The rich verbal and participial inflection 
in Greek favors a complexity of sentence structure which 
would be clumsy in English ; but the order of clauses differs 
little from that in English, if we except theone principle — 
which is, it is true, of very frequent application — that the 
relative clause in Greek, whether introduced by pronoun or 
adverb, strongly tends to precede the demonstrative, while in 
English the tendency is strongly the other way. Yet even 
here the difference often lies merely in the fact that, while 
Greek omits the so-called antecedent, we insert it before the 
relative, and thus incorporate the relative clause within the 
other. The tendency to the periodic structure, by which 
the principal verb is reserved till the very close, after all modi- 
fiers of both subject and predicate, a tendency so familiar to us 
in Latin, is hardly more prominent in Greek than in our own 
tongue. It is within the clause that differences of order are 
most marked as between ancient and modern languages, and 
it is therefore with the order of words within the clause that 
we are now most concerned. And here of course, from its 
fulness of inflections, Greek enjoys far greater freedom than 
English. Where we must say, ' The man saw the boy,' Greek 
can say equally well, rbv iratha elBev 6 avrfp, rbv iracSa 6 avrjp 
elSev, elSev 6 avr/p rbv -n-alBa, without changing syntax in the 
least, but with very different rhetorical effect. If in English 
the syntax is changed for the purpose of changing the order, 
while in some cases the sense is not thereby affected, in others 
the rhetorical effect is altered completely. It is the great 
advantage of Greek on this side, that while the relations in- 
dicated by syntax remain unchanged, proportion and empha- 
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sis may be varied almost at will by varying the order alone. 
Let us take passages from several authors, of differing style 
and content, and see what may be learned from the order 
there followed. 

And first how does one proceed in placing before his reader 
a lucid definition ? The following examples from Aristotle 
are in part quoted by Weil, but with a somewhat different 
explanation. 1 aperij eart, /lev Svvafus, &>? Boicei, iropicrriKy 
a<ya9£>v ical (f>v\aKriKrj, icai Svvafii? evepyentcrj iroWoiv ical 
fieyaXaiv, ical irdvrav Trepl rrdvra (Rhet. I, 9). Here is a 
communication uncolored by emotion, aiming simply at clear- 
ness and precision. The central thing logically is the quality 
to be defined, apery, and this is put first. Next follows the 
copula, which introduces the elements of the definition, fiev 
giving us warning that this statement of the essential nature 
of aperij is to be followed up by another remark about it, and 
that this remark will contain a statement in some degree con- 
trasted, according to the Greek conception, with that essen- 
tial nature. Of the elements of the definition that one is 
placed first which denotes the general conception, Svpa/M?, so 
that we now have the statement that aperij is a form of power; 
after which &>? Boteel marks parenthetically the author's cau- 
tious and tentative manner of statement. Then follow, in 
the strict order of their importance to the definition, the words 
which particularize and restrict that statement. ' aperij is a 
power which procures something, namely good things, and also 
.preserves them ; it is a power which works benefactions, many 
and great, in fact universally! The term analytical, applied 
to this order by Weil, is exactly appropriate ; it is the order 
which in like cases a philosopher writing English would fol- 
low, so far as the language permits. Let us accompany 
Aristotle a little farther, not stopping now for every detail, 
but leaving those which may be more conveniently discussed 
later. p-eprj Se aperfjt; Sacaiocrvvi), avhpia, etc. ; ' divisions of 
apery are hacaioavvrj, avhpla, and the rest.' This is the state- 
ment which (lev warned us to expect, put over against the 

1 O.c. pp. 65 ff. 
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definition of the nature of dperij, and again the logically cen- 
tral or most important idea of the new statement is placed 
first. He goes on : dvdr/Kr} Be [teyioras elvai apera? Ta? toi<; 
aXXoK xprjcnfAcoTdTas, elirep icnlv r/ apery Svpafus evepyeTuctf. 
In this last clause why is eariv put immediately after the 
conjunction, although he is quoting the very definition given 
above ? eivrep and the connection of thought inform us. ' It 
must be,' he says, 'that the greatest virtues are those most 
useful to others, if indeed virtue really is, as was asserted, 
Bvvafus evepyercKi].' In its new context the copula receives 
a new logical importance ; we indicate this by stress, or by a 
supporting adverb ; Aristotle did the same by putting eart 
first. He goes on : Bid tovto tovs Biicaiovs ical dvBpeiovs 
fidXia-ra ti/jiShtiv • r) /j,ev jap iv iroXefup, r) Be ical ev elprfvrj 
■Xftijcnfios dXXoi<;. . . . ecrri Be Bi/caiocrvvr) fiev apery Be t)v 
rd avr&v eicacrTOi e^ovai, ical &>? 6 v6/j,o<;, aBiKia Be Bi r)v rd 
aWorpia, ov% a>? o vofio?. Here again the position of ean 
at the beginning is appropriate to its logical importance. 
' People honor in the highest degree the just ; Bucaioavpr) is 
in its essence — or, the definition of Bucaioavvr) is — the virtue 
whereby people have severally their own.' As before, the 
logical value of the elements of the definition diminishes 
towards the end, although here the simplest and at the same 
time most accurate rendering of the same definition in English 
follows exactly the opposite order. But of this later ; mean- 
time why does Bid tovto begin its clause ? It is not an ele- 
ment of a definition, but it is clearly a highly important 
element in marking the progress of the thought. The state- 
ment Tot's Biieaiovs ical avBpeiov<i fiaXio~Ta rificoo-iv is founded 
upon the preceding statement fieyio-Ta? elvai dpeTa<; Ta? 
Xprjo-ificoTd'Ta'}, and therefore naturally follows it in time. 
Bid tovto is the element which tells us the nature of the 
relation subsisting between the two assertions, tovto referring 
back to and standing for the former. The logical value of 
the pronoun is analogous to that of a conjunction or to that 
of a relative ; its position is determined by like considerations. 
The logical importance of that which marks the connections 
and relations of thought must indeed generally equal or out- 
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weigh the logical importance of any single element of either 
member whose connection or relation is denoted thereby, 
and its natural place is ordinarily between the two members. 
Hence the regularity with which the copula and ylyvo/u,ai 
stand between the subject and predicate, provided no other 
consideration comes in to disturb, either by giving these 
words a fuller meaning or by causing other words to assume 
more importance and crowd them into a later place. 

Again, let us examine Aristotle's definition of tragedy. 
ecTTiv ovv TpayaBla p,ip,r)o-i,<; Trpd^eco<; airovBaias Kal reXet'a?, 
/j,eye$o<; e^ovcr?7?, r/Bvo-fieva X079), %<»pt? eiedcrTov rcov elBa)v iv 
tok /xojot'04?, Bpwvrcov Kal ov Bi' dirayyeXia'; (Poet. ch. 6). Here 
is the same kind of analysis, proceeding from the general to 
the particular. As before, also, the preceding context, to 
which we are referred by ovv, justifies the position of eo-riv. 
The progress of the discussion thus far has included tragedy, 
and led up to the point where the question is not so much 
what tragedy is, but rather what tragedy is, in view of the 
preceding argument. In the next chapter, taking up the 
discussion of the action, Aristotle says, /ceircu S' r^/uv rrjv 
rpaywBlav reXetas Kal 0X97? 7r/)afeo)? elvcu jxLfit)aiv, quoting 
part of his definition with the order nearly reversed. But 
the reason is clear. The order is still that of logical impor- 
tance, but in a new situation, /xt/x^o-t? has been discussed 
sufficiently and is for the moment of little consequence. 
The point now under consideration is the character of the 
7r/)aft5. The same principle which before caused cnrovSalas 
Kal reXeta? to follow irpd^eax; here causes re\ela<; Kal 0X77? to 
precede. As Aristotle disdains ornament and is concerned 
only with his thought, his pages are most instructive with 
regard to the reflection of the order of logical importance in 
the order of words ; but it is unnecessary to cite further. 

A narrative passage taken almost at random from Thu- 
kydides will illustrate other points. 'O Be KXicov &>? utto t»}? 
Topd>vr)<; rore irepU-rfKevaev eVt ttjv ' 'AptplnroXiv, 6p/j,d>p.evo<; e/c 
■7-775 'Hioro? Xrayelpcp (lev 7rpocr/3aXX6t 'AvSpicov cnroiKlq Kal 
ovx etke, Ta\r]y}rbp Be ttjv Saalcoi/ cnroiKiav \a/x/3dvei Kara 
Kpdro<i. Kal Tre^yjra'i <*>? UepSiKKav 7rpeo-/3et?, ottw; nrapayi- 
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voito arpana Kara to ^vfifiay^iKov, teal e? ttjv ®pa/ci)v aXkov? 
trapa TLoWrjv tu>v 'OSofidvrcop ftaaiXea, a^ovra<i fiicrOov ®pa- 
«a? &)? 7rXet<7TOi»?, avros ^avy^a^e irepL/juevcov ev rfj 'Hiovi (V, 6, 
1-2). Is not essentially the same principle of order discerni- 
ble here as in the passages from Aristotle, due regard being 
paid to the fact that we have now to do, not with an abstract 
discussion, but with an account of events, occurring in a defi- 
nite succession in time ? The author desires to give us a 
clear conception of those events, with some hints at least of 
their causes and connections. The earlier in time is in gen- 
eral, for this purpose, the more important logically ; with occa- 
sional exceptions for special reasons, the order of time must 
be a prominent factor in determining the order of represen- 
tation in a medium so conditioned in time as language is. In 
the lines quoted Thukydides turns from the operations of 
one commander to those of another. The new figure whom 
we are to follow is Kleon, the central personage in the tale, 
and therefore introduced to our attention first. The time of 
his operations is next marked by the &>? clause ; for we have 
been told at the end of V, 3 that Kleon had stationed a garri- 
son at Torone and set sail avowedly for Amphipolis. Within 
the &>? clause his starting-point, Torone, is not only the be- 
ginning of his voyage in point of time, but is the best possi- 
ble single word to remind us of the situation in which the 
preceding narrative of his doings left him, and so the best 
word for enabling us to take up the old thread anew. The 
adverb Tore strengthens this effect by a distinct reference 
to the previous passage in the form of an adverb of time. 
■n-epieirXewev, the word which describes his action, is followed 
by the reminder of his goal, at present the least important 
element in the clause, for the goal was still remote. This 
brings before us the logical subject, located in time, place, 
and circumstances. The account of his new movements 
begins with his departure, which is followed by the place 
from which he departs, his first goal and his action there. 
'AvSpiav airoiKia briefly characterizes the scene of opera- 
tions (all the cities in that region were well known to be 
colonies ; the question could only be, in any case, whose 
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colony), and the statement of his failure closes that episode. 
The name of his second goal carries with it by implication 
the action of the preceding 7rpoo-/3d\\ei ; the new city is 
characterized as before, and his success is chronicled by the 
general assertion \a/j,/3dvei, to which is added the minor de- 
tail Kara Kpdro<;. A new cycle begins with the general state- 
ment of his new course of action in 7re/ii|ra? ; the destination 
of his mission is now more important than the specification 
of ■irpeaftei'i, which is so fully implied in the phrase 7re/M^a? 
&>? Hep&iKicav that it might without ambiguity have been 
omitted ; the purpose of the mission proceeds in distinct 
stages from the general to the particular. The elements in 
the account of his second embassy follow the natural scheme 
already marked out. Then the period closes with a return 
to Kleon, which required to be distinctly marked at the be- 
ginning by civtoi, while the general description of r)av-%at,e is 
followed up by the specification Trepifievcop, which is itself 
further particularized by naming the place. The order is 
perfectly transparent, precisely that which an English histo- 
rian would employ in a like unemotional narrative, so far as 
the requirements of syntactical clearness permit. And if we 
turn to the journeyings and other doings of the Ten Thou- 
sand, we find Xenophon influenced by the same considera- 
tions, evrev&ev e^eXavvet o-radfiovs Svo Trapao-dyya? Select, et? 
IleXTa? ifoKtv ol/covfievrfp. evravd' efieivev rjfiepas Tpels • ev al? 
SJei/ta? 6 'Ap/cas t<x Avfcaia eOvae icai aywva eOrj/ce • ra Be 
adXa fjcrav crrXe'yyt'Se? ^pvaal (Anab. I, 2, 10). Kiihner 
says: 1 "In der zusammenhangenden Rede tritt dasjenige 
Wort gern an die Spitze des Satzes, welches sich am nach- 
sten an den Gedanken des unmittelbar vorangehenden Satzes 
anschliesst." To the same effect Weil remarks 2 upon the 
naturalness of beginning with that which is already known, 
and passing thence to the before unknown. That is to say, 
in unemotional discourse the known is logically the more 
important for the object now in view, perspicuity. In other 
words the resumption of what has already been stated, in 
a word or phrase which, while brief, indicates or hints at 
1 Ausfiihr. Gram. § 606, 9. 2 O.c. p. 33. 
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the relation of what is already known to what is still to be 
communicated, is one of those connecting links of thought 
whose logical value has been mentioned above, evrev&ev and 
evravda show the relation of what has preceded to what is 
still to follow, and so fully satisfy the Greek passion for <rvv- 
Bea/j.0^ that no kclI or Be is needed. The demonstratives and 
relatives furnish particularly frequent exemplifications of this 
principle, in English as well as in Greek ; but numerous 
adverbs and phrases of place, time, and circumstance are to 
be included here. Allied to this also is that familiar device 
for preventing too great complication of syntax, whereby a 
demonstrative pronoun or adverb is placed at the end of its 
clause to stand for a following appositive clause which is too 
long to be incorporated without such warning and prepara- 
tion. eKe^e rdBe (roidBe), cr/eo7retTe &>oY, Tpoirw ToiwBe, — these 
and the like are common enough. The exigencies of syntax 
put these words at the end of their clause ; but their office is 
the same as that of the ivrev&ev above, and they stand in like 
manner between the members connected by them. Their 
position, though different grammatically, is logically the same. 
Further, in the passage from Xenophon, the position of the 
numerals and of the adjectives ol/eovfievTjv, 'Ap/cds, and %pv<ral 
illustrates in special forms the rule with regard to the gen- 
eral and the particular, in perfectly straightforward and simple 
discourse. It is the style which aims merely at precision, 
not at emphasis. An accountant to-day might upon occa- 
sion put down an item like 'stockings, black, 3 pr. @ 50c, 
■$1.50.' Doubtless it was some such feeling originally that 
stereotyped the formulas dv8pe<; 'Adyvaioi, 6 &7/40? 6 ' AOrjvaiaiv, 
and numerous legal phrases. 

Hitherto we have found, in selections fairly representative 
in character, that after, the requirements of syntax are met, 
the order of words reflects the order of logical importance of 
the ideas for the purpose which the author has in view. In 
these selections there is visible a distinct tendency towards 
the order of English and other modern languages of the 
analytical type. Weil quotes 1 three or four sentences — 

1 O.c. p. 64. 
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their number might easily be indefinitely increased — in which 
the order is exactly the grammatical order of French or Eng- 
lish, although the order of logical importance is also exactly 
observed. There is nothing surprising in this, for what are 
grammatical relations but logical relations ? The reason why 
the subject is likely to stand first, in an uninflected tongue, 
is because the grammatical subject is likely to be the logical 
subject, and represent the leading idea in the communication. 
The idea of the principal verb, or of a participle, is likely to 
be more important than the ideas represented by their vari- 
ous modifiers ; grammatically governing or dependent is likely 
to be logically leading or subordinate, general or particular. 
If this were not so, the English or French order would be, 
in the majority of cases, a most unnatural one. But as we 
have seen, where the situation causes divergence between the 
grammatical order and the logical order of ideas, the latter 
can in Greek, far more easily than in English, dictate the 
order of words without in the least obscuring syntax. 

It should also be observed that the working of the syntac- 
tic principle often forms little groups — as of preposition and 
object ; article and noun ; article, adjective (or genitive), and 
noun ; a strengthening adverb like fidXa, o-^oSpa or the like, 
and an adjective ; and others of similar nature. Then in the 
application of the rhetorical or logical principle, such a 
grammatical group must be regarded as a single word, since 
it contains a unity of its own, a unity which in some instances 
or in another language might naturally be represented by a 
single compound word. Again, for the term grammatical 
clause, as the division within which the order is governed by 
the rules under discussion, we must often substitute the term 
rhetorical group, which may not coincide exactly with the 
former. 

But as yet nothing has been said about that species and 
degree of logical importance which is commonly called 
emphasis. If, however, the reasoning up to this point is 
correct, then none of the preceding statements need be 
changed by the introduction of a special form of logical 
importance. But in that case we meet a marked difference 
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between English and Greek, a difference which is usually 
overlooked and sometimes denied. While it is perfectly 
clear that the beginning of a clause, or of any distinct rhe- 
torical group containing several words, is, in both languages, 
naturally and frequently occupied by an important idea, it is 
also clear that in English the end of such a member is with 
at least equal frequency occupied by a word which is especially 
important or emphatic. " The Reformation is an event long 
past. . . . The wide waste produced by its outbreak has 
been forgotten. The landmarks which were swept away 
have been replaced." "What shall be said of the state of 
things, when it is remembered that the writer is a man 
decried, persecuted, and proscribed ; not being much valued 
even by his own party, and by half the nation considered as 
little better than an ingenious madman?" These passages 
from Macaulay and Burke respectively are typical ; everybody 
who writes at all constructs his sentences in this way fre- 
quently, and orators and actors find them especially effective. 
Of course this arrangement is not always possible nor desir- 
able ; as was said before, we depend largely on other means 
of indicating emphasis, particularly on the stress and into- 
nation of the living voice, which our written page represents 
but very poorly. Yet it will be found that the position in 
which, without distorting syntax or using any other device 
than simple arrangement, a weighty word is least likely to 
fail of receiving due attention, is in English, in the majority 
of cases, at the end of a group, before a pause. Now the 
secret of putting words where they will probably receive the 
due degree of attention consists in so adapting the particular 
sentence to the forms of intonation habitual in a language' 
that the words, even when read rather carelessly, will fall 
into those places in the scheme of intonation which are suit- 
able to the degree of emphasis desired. An elocutionist will 
find out the important words in any arrangement, and make 
them evident ; but the writer must adopt that arrangement 
which the untrained reader will easily read aright. There is 
then an inclination among English-speaking people to increase 
the stress a little towards the end of a clause or rhetorical 
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group, before a pause. A person untrained in reading aloud 
is inclined to lay stress on the last word always, whether 
important or not, — a fact which plainly reveals the tendency 
of the language. So in reading Greek aloud, the student 
who does not, as he reads, fully comprehend the sense 
of the author, will lay stress on the last word almost invari- 
ably. The same tendency prevails in French, as is well 
known ; it appears to be distinctly less prevalent in German, 
where so many clauses end with one, two, or three unem- 
phatic auxiliaries. Possibly the tendency in English is due 
partly to the influence of French, which has affected the 
language so profoundly in other respects. But whatever the 
explanation, there can be no doubt of the fact. Did the same 
tendency, however, exist in Greek ? Weil says : x " The ex- 
amples of a purely descending accentuation or emphasis that 
we have given [that is, of emphasis stronger at the beginning 
and weaker at the end] fall within a circle of two or three 
words ; nor do we believe it would be easy to find any of 
greater extent. A descending accentuation which should 
extend over a longer sentence would be disagreeable." He 
proceeds to quote sentences in which the emphasis appears 
to be distributed between the first word and the last, and adds, 
"The most important places are the beginning and the end." 
The edition of the Philippics of Demosthenes by Rehdantz, 
both in the earlier form and as revised by Blass, repeatedly 
remarks upon a similar distribution of emphasis, naming the 
initial position the "pathetische Stellung" and the final 
the "signifikante Stellung." In the Index I under Stellung 
are collected a large number of Demosthenic illustrations of 
the latter, along with a much larger number of illustrations 
of the former. Blass also in his article on Hermeneutik 
und Kritik in Midler's Handbuch, 2 after calling attention to 
the beginning of the sentence as a place of emphasis, adds, 
in connection with a quotation from Demosthenes, " Auch die 
Endstellung, vor der Pause, ist fur die Emphase geeignet, 
weil das am Schlusse Gehorte langer im Ohre bleibt." One 

1 O.c. p. 99. 2 1 p. 182. 
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should certainly not reject the view of such authorities, sup- 
ported as it is by modern analogies, without careful exami- 
nation. 

In the first place there is no doubt that one can find plenty 
of instances that seem at first sight to justify and confirm 
their view. A first glance, however, does not always reveal 
the truth. Before leaving the question, the instances of 
emphasis given by the " signifikante Stellung " which are 
quoted in the Index of Rehdantz-Blass will be carefully 
scrutinized. Meanwhile, the fact that now and then an 
emphatic word undoubtedly stands at the end does not by 
any means demon'strate that that position is 'especially suit- 
able for emphasis,' nor does modern analogy alone go far in 
demonstrating ancient usage. When we are inquiring not as 
to what is permissible, but as to what is normal, isolated ex- 
amples prove nothing whatever. By such examples one could 
prove anything. The only sound method of ascertaining 
what is the normal usage is to observe what is common 
and what rare in large masses of the literature, without 
prejudging the case by transferring to Greek a preconcep- 
tion derived from one's mother tongue. My own doubts 
as to the truth of the doctrine we are considering were 
first raised by the practice of reading Greek aloud for pupils 
to translate, and by listening to the reading of pupils. 
And in a matter like this it is obvious that no branch of 
literature could furnish a better test than that which was 
intended for delivery before an audience. Now taking the 
Third Philippic of Demosthenes, by counting all the sentences, 
and also all those members of sentences which are sufficiently 
independent to be marked off in Blass's text by the colon, it 
was found that, while putting on the other side all cases that 
were even doubtful, in a large majority of cases the period is 
closed by a word that is clearly unemphatic and unimportant. 
We have seen that, as regards the words that carry the main 
body of thought in Greek, the requirements of syntax lay 
little restriction on the order. If now it be true that in 
Greek the final position is especially suitable for a word to 
which particular attention is to be directed, then it is strange 
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that an orator like Demosthenes, with whom well-nigh every 
sentence is crowded with weighty words, should, in the 
greatest of his public speeches, in more than half his periods 
put in just that position a word of little or no importance. 
Then if we examine the remaining minority of sentences, in 
which one might maintain that the principle in question is 
observed, we find that many cases are put out of considera- 
tion because the sentence or the clause is so short that the 
last word could not well stand elsewhere. QiXittttw 8' e^earai 
Kal TrpciTTetv Kal iroielv o ti fiovXerai,. It is true /SovXerat, is 
emphasized ; but where else could it be placed ? The sen- 
tence quoted by Blass in the passage cited above from his 
Hermeneutik und Kritik is of the same character : ri rb 
kooXvov er avrbv ecrTat, /3a$i£eiv oiroi ftovXerat ; For although 
in this instance oiroi fiovXerai might have been placed before 
fiaSl&iv without ambiguity, yet as it constitutes grammati- 
cally a clause by itself, it may naturally for that reason follow 
the word on which it depends, and the other position would 
have produced an objectionable hiatus. So in ou8' 7]ttt](t6' 
v/xets, aXX' ovBe Keicivr)cr8e, what other position for Ke/civqaOe 
was possible ? We cannot say that the emphasis is indicated 
by the position, where only one position is possible. The 
brevity of the clause has something to do with the matter, of 
course ; but not the mere fact of a word's being placed at 
the end. We could certainly claim with equally good reason 
that in such a case the word is emphasized by its being placed 
at the beginning, immediately after the conjunction and an 
adverb which is never allowed to follow its word. In many 
other cases where the final word is an emphatic one, it is 
some other factor than position that gives the emphasis, as 
will be shown later. The remainder are found to yield as 
good or better sense when read with the presumption that 
the final word is not emphasized. In short, so far as this one 
masterpiece is concerned we are justified in saying that in 
itself position at the end of a clause not only lends no empha- 
sis, but distinctly suggests the absence of emphasis. In 
other words, the descending emphasis, which Weil considers 
rare in clauses of any length, is found here to be the rule, 
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though indeed a rule frequently crossed by other principles. 
And it certainly appears natural that, as the breath available 
for utterance diminishes toward the end of a clause, the force 
of utterance, and hence the emphasis, should also diminish. 
With each new inspiration a renewal of the force of expres- 
sion might be expected. Besides, the attention of the listener 
is fresher and more alert after the slight relaxation of a 
pause. Not to lose ourselves, however, in a search after its 
origin, the rule, in the enlarged form now arrived at, may be 
stated as follows : Within the clause or rhetorical group, after 
satisfying the demands of syntax, other things being equal, 
the logically more important or the more emphatic word 
precedes the less important or less emphasized ; the order of 
words is the order of importance of the elements of the 
thought for the purpose in view, the larger term importance 
including the term of less extent, emphasis. It is clear that 
the term ' importance for the purpose in view ' may be far 
from identical with the term ' prominence in the mind of the 
writer.' It may often be advisable for the purpose in view 
to veil, to put later, to prepare the way for, the very idea 
which one has most at heart ; in estimating importance, in 
other words, the mind addressed must be taken into account 
as well as the originating mind. 

Longer sentences which illustrate the rule in its simplicity, 
without complication from other influences, are not common; 
and as was just said, single examples prove nothing. But 
there is no difficulty in finding passages in which the descend- 
ing accentuation extends over a considerable number of words. 
In Dem. I, 14 we find : el o" 6 pev &>? del n fiel^ov tS>p inrap^ov- 
ra>v Bel irpdrreiv eyvm/cms ecrrai, u/iet? o° a><? ovSevb? avrtXTjirreov 
ippco/Aevcos t&v Trpayfiarcov, (TKO-irelaG' els tI ttot e\,Trl<; ravra 
Te\evTrjacu. Now it should be observed that nothing is easier 
in such a case than to beg the question by translating nearly 
in the order of the original, as we are often told to do wher- 
ever possible, and then foisting upon the Greek the rhetorical 
character of the translation. Weil is quite right in insisting 
that a translation which retains the grammatical structure of 
the original may be wholly false to the thought. It is also 
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true that a translation which preserves the order at the ex- 
pense of the grammatical structure may be equally false to 
the thought. There is no more difficult art than that of 
translating truly, especially where the tongues compared are 
so different and so highly developed as are Latin, Greek, and 
English. In a matter like this the problem of interpretation 
requires for its solution not only the most careful study of 
the particular situation, but also a feeling for the probabilities 
which can be acquired only by like study of large masses of 
the works of the same and of other authors. In regard to 
the first two clauses of the above quotation, there can be no 
question that when correctly interpreted they conform abso- 
lutely to the rule. The last clause one is indeed tempted to 
translate in such a way as to emphasize reXevrtjaai. But on 
this it should be remarked that no one maintains that the 
last word is always entirely without importance; in a con- 
densed style like that of Demosthenes, as well as in calm 
narrative or tranquil reflection or unimpassioned argument, 
in any language, the importance of the significant elements 
may be so evenly balanced that other considerations, or even 
accident, may determine the precise order. Examples are 
easily found. The story told by Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
about the tablet of Plato with its various arrangements of 
the opening sentence of the Republic, whether true or not, 
is an illustration. The tale could not have been told seriously, 
had men of taste felt that the other arrangements would have 
been inelegant, or would have much altered the general effect. 
And in this passage examination shows that ri, e\7u?, and 
ravra are all important. There is logical ground for the 
common habit of putting the interrogative first, and here 
€i? tL is strengthened by irore. The orator would have them 
consider well the question, what is the probable issue of their 
present course. Then too the syntax would furnish some 
ground for placing ravra TeXevrfja-ai after eXirU- The other 
order would be less clear and would besides produce an 
excess of short syllables. 

Again in IX, 8, el filv ovv egeo-nv elptjvrjv ayeiv rf/ iroXei, 
Kal e<f> tjimv €<tti tovto, Demosthenes, with all his fondness 
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for condensation, repeats his idea in an entire new clause. 
Why ? Simply because it was impossible in one clause to 
emphasize as he desired the two ideas of ei;e<rn and of e\£' 
rj/j,iv. He wished to lay great stress on ttj voXei as well as 
on the possibility. The stress which he also wished to lay 
on elprjvrjv rendered it impossible for him to place ttj voXei, 
anywhere except at the end. But if Rehdantz and Blass are 
right, that brings -n-oXei into the " signifikante Stellung," into 
the position which is "fur die Emphase geeignet." In that 
case the new clause, added solely for the purpose of putting 
the same idea, in the form i<f>' fjp2v, in the " pathetische Stel- 
lung," is decidedly otiose. No ; -n-oXei, like tovto, is by its posi- 
tion the least emphatic word of its clause, and the new clause 
was absolutely necessary to strengthen it. ' If then,' he says, 
' it is possible for the state to maintain peace, and if this 
depends on us' — ; and the true condition of affairs, con- 
trasting so strongly with the present supposition, follows 
below in the words : el 8' erepo? ra ottX' iv rait jfepaiv €%a>v 
fcal Svvafitv ttoXXtjv irepl avrbv, rovvofia jxev to TJ79 elpr\vi)<i 
vfilv irpofidXXei, Tot? o" epyois avros tois tov TroXifiov xprjrat, 
rl, \oiirbv aXko ifK-qv a/jt,vve<rdai ; A passage from Dionysios 
is worth quoting here. ' What,' he says, ' if we should take 
this sentence of Demosthenes : to Xafieiv ovv ra BiSo/Meva 
o/ioXoy&v evvofiov etvai, to tovtoov \apiv airoBovvai irapavofiatv 
ypd<f>j), — if we should transpose the parts and deliver it in 
this way : ofioXoywv oxiv ewo/xov. elvat to Xafteiv to, BiSofieva, 
7rapavofj,cov jpd(f>rj to tovtcov ~)(apiv airoSovvcu • — will it be 
equally Si/eavi/er) ical o-TpoyyvXr) ? For my part I do not 
think so.' 1 Dionysios does not tell us why the new arrange- 
ment is less SiKaviKTj teal o-TpoyyvXi). We should be very 
grateful to him if he had raised and attempted to answer the 
question ; but he assumes that the reader will feel the differ- 
ence, and says virtually : You see what the master of style 
does; use your taste and judgment in imitating him. But 
we must attempt the analysis which he omitted. What are 
the changes introduced by the second version ? Briefly, the 

1 »e/>l owfl«r««, 7. (Quotation from Dem. XVIII, 119.) 
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grammatical relations have been allowed more weight in de- 
termining the order, which now is almost that of English. 
ofioXoycov and ■jrapavofKov ypdcprj, which are highly emphatic 
antithetical ideas, are placed first ; the two nouns to Xafielv 
ra SiBofieva and to tovtcov x^P lv diroBovvat, are also made 
prominent by their antithesis, and according to Weil, Reh- 
dantz, and Blass, are in exactly the right place to give them 
special importance. The syntax in this form is much clearer. 
It is an order which Lysias might very probably have em- 
ployed. Why then did Demosthenes adopt the other ? Sim- 
ply because he wished to give to Xafielv to. BiSo/neva and to 
tovtcov xcipw a-rrohovvai more emphasis than could naturally 
fall to them in the so-called " signifikante Stellung." The 
antithesis of idea was not sufficient for his purpose. He 
therefore put them first in their respective members, thus 
adding to the force which lay in the natural contrast all the 
force which could be added by the most emphatic possible 
position. Even at the expense of syntactical clearness this 
order is adopted, because in no other way, in the same space, 
could equal force be given. Nor can one maintain that the 
additional emphasis is due merely to the fact that the infini- 
tives are removed from what our language treats as the nor- 
mal position. The arrangement of grammatical elements 
here exemplified is far too common in Greek to permit us to 
attribute the additional emphasis to the mere grammatical 
arrangement. Nor can diminution of syntactical clearness 
in itself increase emphasis, but rather diminishes it. It is 
their position as first, not their position as grammatically 
unusual, which is so forcible ; for their position is not in 
Greek grammatically unusual, but simply a trifle less usual. 
In the same degree in which the passage illustrates the force 
of the "pathetische Stellung," it condemns the idea that the 
final position is a "signifikante Stellung." 

As an illustration from the style of simple but animated 
conversation, let us take a passage from Plato's Protagoras. 
Hippokrates, in his eagerness to tell the important news, has 
awakened Sokrates before dawn, and the latter, recognizing 
the voice in the darkness, says, 'IwiroKpaTr]^ ovtos • jx-q ti 
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veanepov ayyeXXeii ; OvBev y, -q B' 09, el fir) dyadd ye. Eu av 
\eyoi<t, replies Sokrates, eari Be tl, kcu tov evexa rrjviicdBe 
d(j>iKov ; Upa>Tay6pa<;, e<p-r), rjicei, ora? Trap e/u.01. UpaTju, 
e<pr)v iyd> • av Be apri ireirvaai ; Then Hippokrates explains 
why he heard it only the evening before, when, on his return 
from pursuit of the runaway slave, his brother said to him, 
r\Ket, Hpa)Tay6pa<;, — the same phrase which the young man 
had just used to Sokrates, but in reverse order. We cannot 
suppose that the change is accidental. It would be absurd 
not to interpret the order in the same way in both instances, 
and this interpretation agrees with the situation perfectly. 
' Protagoras has come ' suggests that Hippokrates and his 
brother were expecting the sophist ; his arrival was the point 
to be announced, rather than the name of the personage. 
But when Hippokrates went to his friend, the great thing in 
his mind was the man, for whose instruction the ingenuous 
youth was longing. The natural announcement now was, 
'Protagoras has come.' The clause av Be apri ireirvaat, is an- 
other case where the translation that seems at first the most 
simple and natural is misleading. 'Have you only just heard 
of it ? ' is an everyday expression, and does well enough ; but 
if one infers from it that the Greek emphasized Tren-vaai, the 
inference is unwarranted. The contrast is clearly between 
■Kparqv and dpn. The English habit of ascending accentua- 
tion has brought an emphasis upon ' heard ' which is not 
quite logical. The delightful humor and vivacity of so much 
of Plato's conversations are rendered unmistakable by the 
particles and by the delicate gradations of order, which ex- 
press, even on the printed page, those intonations that in 
English can be given by the living voice alone. It would be 
instructive, did space permit, to take a page or two at ran- 
dom and note the arrangement of every sentence. 

Of level stress, perhaps the most unmistakable examples 
are series of words in the same construction connected by 
repeated xai, fj, ovre, or other coordinating conjunction. Yet 
even in such a simple series we sometimes find a descent in 
the emphasis. In Lysias VII, 37 the speaker has been argu- 
ing his innocence from the fact that he had offered his slaves 
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for torture, which offer the accuser had declined, — a familiar 
situation. 'Eyco roivvv, he says, els tovto •7rpodvp.ia<; d<piie6- 
/J-yv, rj r yov/J.evo<! fier efiov elvai ical eic ftaadvov kcu etc fiaprvpcov 
ical sk TeKfirjpitov vp.a<; trepl tov trpdyiiaTOt; TaXtjOfj irvOeadcu. 
To get the same effect in English without changing the order 
we must change the connectives. The sense is, ' deeming it 
in my interest that you should learn the truth about the 
matter from torture, as well as from witnesses and arguments.' 
The emphasis descends from fiacrdvav to the end, and we natu- 
rally translate the unemphatic v/xd<; . . . -n-vOeaOai before e/c 
fiaadvtov to bring the emphasis right in English. Another 
familiar and unmistakable example is the line of Sophokles 
(Ant. 281) : fir) , $>evpedrj<; avow; re /cal yepcov dfia. The stu- 
dent who does not in translating reverse the order of avow; re 
koX yepeov misses the point of Kreon's harsh remark. But it 
was said above (p. 12) that the order may sometimes be chosen 
for the express purpose of distributing the emphasis, in order 
to produce a special effect, comical or solemn or simply dig- 
nified. As one may keep an unmoved countenance while 
sending his listeners into fits of laughter, so in verbal order 
one may adopt the style of unruffled dignity to enhance the 
contrast between manner and matter. One may put in a 
modest position the very word which contains the pith of a 
witticism, in order to make the stroke more subtle and its 
effect more lasting. Sometimes we find also that peculiarly 
dignified and weighty movement, resulting from an order 
that leaves in suspense the relation between several ideas, 
themselves of about equal importance, until at the very end 
a verb adds, as it were, the keystone of the arch. To what 
circumstances could such a style be better suited than to 
those of the funeral oration of Perikles, where the situation 
and the character of both speaker and reporter favor it? 
The historian makes the orator felicitate the Athenians on 
their numerous festal games and sacrifices and on their taste- 
ful homes, a>v lead' f/pepav 97 Te/3-iJrt? to \w7rrjpbv e/CTrXr/ao-ec, 
(Thuk. II, 38, 1). And in the very next chapter stands the 
patriotic boast : ttjv twv TreXa? avrol eTreXdovTes ov %a\eTrm 
iv rrj dXKoTpia to 1)9 -rrepl tg>v oliceltov dp,vvofievow; /u,ax6/J,evoi, 
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ra Tr\ei(o Kparov/j.ev. This is the style of which the Roman 
writers were so fond, and is appropriate to the imperious 
Roman character. So might one speak who is proudly con- 
scious that every word is laden with meaning and will be 
weighed. Each item of the thought stands forth, so to 
speak, separately, and demands that it be held firmly in mind 
until the final word completes the circle. A certain unity is 
thereby attained, which is at times very effective in any 
language, but which the Greek did not often aim to produce 
on any large scale, though single participial and infinitive 
clauses are frequently thus constructed. 

But it must be remembered that order is not the only 
means of indicating logical or rhetorical importance, and 
Greek is far too rich in resources to be restricted to the forms 
thus far described, numerous as those are. When for any 
reason it is desired to place an important word later in the 
clause, there are many ways of giving it the due degree and 
shade of importance. For example, iyw, crv, and ai>r6<; in 
the nominative or in adjectival agreement with another 
word, are always emphatic. Often Demosthenes, after put- 
ting the verb early, and perhaps following that up with other 
words only a trifle less important, then puts the pronoun at 
the end, to emphasize both subject and predicate, — as in I, 9, 
r)v^ijcra/j.€v, S) avhpe<s ' KdyvaZoi, <f>l\nnrov r)/j,eis. One cannot 
claim that a word which would be emphatic anywhere is ren- 
dered emphatic primarily by standing last. He would doubt- 
less have placed j^ttet? first had he not desired to give still 
more emphasis to ijvgijo-afiev. Numerous adverbs too, and 
particles like ovBe, ical, ye, fitjv, 8tj, irep, furnish alone a pretty 
extensive apparatus for marking shades of expression. Then 
there are various ways of delaying attention upon an idea 
which it is desired to make prominent. Simple repetition is 
a common and obvious means of doing this. It is a well- 
known mannerism of Demosthenes to employ two synonyms 
instead of a single word, for this object alone. Rehdantz- 
Blass in Index I to their edition of the Philippics give under 
the heading Erweiterung an excellent summary of contriv- 
ances of this sort, with numerous examples ; for Demosthenes 
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uses them all. Another device is described by Weil. Words 
which are not emphatic, but which are usually necessary to 
the grammatical construction, and therefore possess con- 
siderable logical importance, are placed by preference immedi- 
ately after words on which emphasis is to be thrown. The 
particle dv is the most familiar example of this ; but along- 
side of dv may be placed in this regard all forms of the 
copula elfit, the participle e'x&>i> in some of its uses, the inter- 
jected co dvSpe? ^Kdrjvaioi or StKaarai, parenthetical expressions 
like ecpy or f) 8' 09 or olfiai, proper names which are already 
known, but must be inserted to avoid ambiguity — all words 
and phrases which, although they cannot be omitted, the 
voice and the attention can pass over lightly. Such words 
leave the mind free in a measure to retain and dwell a little 
longer upon the important idea which has preceded. They 
cannot in themselves add much to the emphasis ; they mod- 
estly give their neighbors a little more time to deepen their 
impression. Sometimes indeed such unemphatic words and 
expressions, particularly verbs, virtually divide the clause into 
shorter rhetorical members. Again, the wide separation of 
two words which would ordinarily belong together may some- 
times have the effect of causing the attention to dwell longer 
on the former, whose sense is suspended in uncertainty until 
its complement comes. Occasionally too the separated ideas 
are of such character that the former rouses the expectation 
and directs attention to the latter, which is awaited, and 
therefore makes a stronger impression when it arrives. In 
this way it may occur that the last word of a clause is ren- 
dered rather emphatic. In the Protagoras, e.g., Hippokrates 
exclaims (310 e, f.) aKka to ov fiaS^o/iev Trap avTOv, Tva evBov 
Kardkd^wfiev; /earaXvei B', o>9 eyco ^]Kovua, irapa KaXXta ra> 
'Ittttovlkov • dX\' icofiev. KaraXvei is made prominent by 
standing first and by being followed by the parenthetical 
phrase ; but the situation is such that we also wish to know 
ivhere Protagoras is staying. The attention is awakened and 
directed towards the name, which thus occupies the thought 
longer. The postponed word may be the grammatical sub- 
ject of the sentence, as where, earlier in the same dialogue, 
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Sokrates says (309 d), cro<f>a>TdTq> (lev ovv Sijttov tojv ye viiv, el 
<roi So/cet cro<pa>TaTO<; elvai UpaTayopa*;. His friend is waiting 
eagerly for the name, which Sokrates intentionally keeps 
back as long as he can. It is such instances, by no means 
rare, that have given rise to the idea that the reversal of what 
is assumed to be the natural order of subject and predicate 
necessarily gives emphasis to the subject. It will be found 
that this result follows only when, as in the instance just 
quoted, there is something in the situation which distinctly 
directs the interest towards the postponed word. There is 
no emphasis on the subject in the sentence, ovtc av ^i/<o^X« 
vvv r/fxiv 6 $tXt7T7ro? (Dem. Ill, 5), because Philip has been 
all the while in their thoughts ; the name is inserted merely 
to make quite clear that no other of the neighboring nouns 
is to be supplied as the subject. I The list of like examples 
might be indefinitely extended, and what appeared to be a 
flat contradiction of one of the fundamental principles of 
order is found to be merely an occasional and easily explained 
exception.! Allied to this is another apparent exception (for 
it proves to be only apparent), which is abundantly illustrated 
by Demosthenes. After the construction and sense are 
apparently complete, a new idea, or a new modification of a 
previous idea, which from the grammatical point of view alone 
would naturally take an earlier place, is added as if it were an 
afterthought, being separated from the preceding words by 
a slight, perhaps almost inappreciable, pause. Clough's 
Dipsychus says, 

'Tis gone, the fierce inordinate desire, 
The burning thirst for action — utterly. 

The whole sentence, nearly, is built up in this way, so 
that each division after the words ' 'Tis gone ' stands out 
independently and with a certain degree of emphasis. The 
effect of the arrangement is that each added element calls 
up in the mind the repetition of the entire preceding clause, 
and so virtually constitutes a clause by itself, epitomizing 
the preceding clause and adding a single new idea. Demos- 
thenes is particularly fond of using adverbs in this way, most 
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frequently elKorw; and Sucalm, often with a justifying clause 
following ; but other adverbs and other parts of speech are 
treated in the same way by all authors. Let us look at a 
few illustrations, teal e/xoiye 8otc€i tk av, S> a. 'A., Bi/catos 
Xoyio-Tt)? twv irapd tcov 0ea>v 7]p2v virrjpyfievcov itaraffra?, tcai- 
irep ovk i^ovraiv a>? Set ttoWcov, Sficos fieyaXrjv av e^etv avrois 
yapw el/coTa)<; • to /msv yap 7ro\V aTroXcoXeicevat Kara tov -rroXe- 
fxov t?/? r)/A€Tepa<; afieXeias av Tt9 delrj 8itcala>s, to Se ktX. 
(Dem. I, 10). So Blass punctuates ; but it would be more 
natural to put the colon after %apn> and a comma after elico- 
t»9. For it is but a step from the construction of el/corax; 
here to that of icaXax; in the speech On the Crown 314: 
elra tS)v irporepov yeyevrj/jLevav dyadwv avBpcov /jLe/JLvr)crai. ical 
KaXax; 7rotet?. No one would in reading connect el/corax; with 
yapw, as one would connect 8i/cai(o<; with Oeir). el/coTcos 
makes a clause by itself, highly emphatic of course, while 
Bixaiax; in this instance does not. In his condensed style, 
which forces him to employ every means available, consist- 
ently with brevity, for emphasizing words in all positions, De- 
mosthenes makes great use of this particular device. Thus 
it became something of a habit with him to place adverbs 
last ; and it is sometimes a nice question to decide whether a 
word so placed is really to be isolated by a pause, or is put 
last because of its trifling importance or from habit, and was 
spoken without separation. In the sentence rjvgtio-afiev, w a. 
'A., ^iXnrirov fip£i<i, quoted above, something may have been 
added to the natural force of the pronoun by the fact that 
the sentence was complete without it. A pause may or may 
not have been made after <PlXnnrov according to the degree 
of independence intended to be given to rifieis. The same 
ambiguity and the same possibility of graduating the empha- 
sis appears in the English sentence, ' We have exalted Philip 
ourselves ' ; but we cannot insert the vocative phrase after 
'exalted,' and if we put it after 'Philip,' then 'ourselves' is 
compelled to take the position which ^/tet? was perhaps in- 
tended to take. In Lysias X, 1 the speaker, justifying him- 
self for bringing suit against Theomnestos for slander, says, 
iv eKeivai yap too dycovi rbv irarepa /x ecfraaKev aireicTovevai 
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tov ifiavrov. Of course the use of ifiavrov instead of the 
simple /mov gives a certain degree of emphasis, but this is en- 
hanced by the fact that the sentence was apparently com- 
plete, so that this phrase has the air of an afterthought. 
And the gibe in the next sentence explains why the addition 
was made : ija) B', el u>ev rov eavrov /xe aireterovevai, yTiaro, 
o-vyyvavrjv av elj(pv avrq> ruiv elpyfie'viov, (pavXov yap avrbv Kal 
ovSevbs agiov rjyovfirjv. Somewhat less marked applications 
of the principle are very common, as in these examples from 
Isocrates XV : a\X' ovk av yapiv teofiio-acr&at, -Trap' vfiwv rrjv 
/xeyicrTTjv (60) ; ovra irpau><; BiwKei Kal vo/ai/mos (125) ', aXXa, 
ttoWcov en Beovrai \6<ycov Kal iravroSaTrwv (196) ; iroXii <yap 
KaWito So^av eKeivoav Krcofievoi rfj TroXei Tv<y%avov<ri Kpl fj,d\- 
\ov apfioTTovcrav (302). The weakest, but still discernible, 
form is seen in the practice of placing an attributive with the 
repeated article after a substantive, as eVt rot? ayaxri rol<; 
evddhe yiyvo(ji,ivoi<;. In all these forms alike we find that 
such emphasis as is given by the position is really given, not 
because a word stands last in its clause, but because in a new 
rhetorical group the word in question stands first. In fact 
the degree of emphasis depends chiefly on the degree of 
separation between the new rhetorical group and the preced- 
ing one, — in other words, upon the degree of clearness with 
which the position is marked as first of a group. Here, then, 
our rule meets with no real exception. 

Another principle which finds a wide application may be 
stated thus. Any sort of parallelism of idea, whether it is or is 
not reflected in a parallelism of form, — as by paronomasia, by 
fiev . . . Be, by Kai . . . Kal or ovre . . . ovre, by ovk . . . aXXd, 
by 6/j.oLOTeXevra, by synonyms or antonyms, or by any one of 
the numerous devices of this nature, — calls attention to the 
words thus made parallel or antithetical to each other. Any 
page of pronounced epideiktic character furnishes plenty of 
illustrations of this, and a single passage taken almost at 
random from Isokrates will suffice. irXeio-rmv fiev ovv a<ya- 
65)v alriovf Kal [ie<ylo-Ta>v iiraivav a%iov<; r/yov/iai <yeyevfjo~0at, 
tov; Tots o-(0/j,ao-t,v virep Tr)? 'EXXaSo? TrpoKcvBvvevo-avra<; ■ oi) 
ixrjv ovBe rav irpb rod TroXefiov rovrov yevo/ievav Kal Bvvaarev- 
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crdvrav ev e/carepa roiv TroXeoiv Si/caiov a/ivqiiovelv • e/celvoi 
yap rjcrav 01 irpoacncqo-avre'i tovi Stt oyoy vofievov<; /ecu rd ttXtjOtj 
TrpoTpeyjravTes eV dperrjv /cal ■^aXe-Trotx; avraycoviard^ tois 
/Sap/Sapot? TrotrjcravTe^. oil yap wXiydopovv ro>v koivSiv ovB' 
direXavov fiev co? IBimv r/fieXovv S' a>? dXXorpicov, dXX' e/cr/Sovro 
[lev a)? olxeimv d-rrei-^ovTo 8' axnvep ^pr/ ra>v fitjBev irpoaijKov- 
rcov. And so on (IV, 75 f.), with all varieties of parallelism. 
Although an important word frequently ends its clause, yet 
in all such cases it will be found that the earlier positions 
are already occupied by words of equal, or more commonly 
greater importance, and in every instance it is clear that it is 
not position but something else that indicates the importance 
of the. final word, and that this other something is equally 
effective when the parallel words stand elsewhere than at 
the end. It should be noted, however, that the adoption of 
a rhetorical figure may itself considerably affect the order. 
If, for example, two words are used which make paronomasia 
appropriate, that may furnish reason for placing them side 
by side ; ofioioTeXevra strike the ear more strongly if they 
occur in similar positions in the clause, whether at the end 
or at the beginning. 

It will now be necessary to examine, in the light of results 
already won, those passages in which Weil and Rehdantz- 
Blass find exemplified the force of the " signifikante Stel- 
lung," or of emphasis given by final position. For if these 
were left without discussion, they and others like them might 
be regarded as still standing against the rule herein set forth. 
The discussion shall be made as brief as possible. First be 
it observed that a wrong impression may be received when a 
sentence is taken out of its context. Of the following sen- 
tence from Dem. VIII, 50 Weil quotes 1 a part only, namely 
the words that are spaced, el Be fjLrjre tovto So/cel, rovvav- 
tiov re ivpolcrfiev airaine<s on ocra> dv irXeovwv id a a>p,ev 
eicelvov yevecrO at /cvpiov, too- ovtw ^aXeTrmrepq) 
Kal lo-%v poripep ^ptjero fieO' e%&pq>, irot dva8v6fie8a ; 
On this he remarks that "the emphatic positions are occu- 

1 O.c. p. 107. 
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pied by tcvpoov and i^Opm." But is it so ? Again we must 
beware of begging the question by a translation. The mere 
completion of the sentence deprives them of part of the 
force which they seemed to have without the subordinating 
clauses. But further, what is the course of the argument 
here ? The subject of the entire speech is Philip's encroach- 
ments, now many years continued, which long ago proved 
him the irreconcilable enemy of Athens and of all Greeks 
still independent. It is no longer a question of his being 
master of a wide extent of Greek territory, or of his being an 
enemy ; that he is both these has been abundantly pointed 
out in the preceding sections. ' If we all know beforehand,' 
he says, 'that the more the number of his subjects increases, 
the stronger and more dangerous enemy we shall find him, 
then how long is our shrinking inaction to continue?' While 
not wholly unimportant, tevpiov and i%6pa) are the least im- 
portant words in their clauses. The position of <yeveadai, 
and xp-rjcrofieda with respect to them suggests another point 
worth noting. Languages may differ in some details with 
regard to the degree of importance assigned to the individual 
elements of a thought. A Londoner, a Scotchman, and an 
Irishman — of equal intelligence and education, but not free 
from the influence of the local dialect — would probably, in 
reading the same page, differ slightly in their distribution 
of the degree of emphasis, as well as in the other elements 
of pronunciation. It was remarked above that our habit of 
increasing emphasis at the end not infrequently lays stress 
upon a word which does not logically deserve it. In Greek 
the verb is more likely to be relatively important than in 
English. Some reasons for this are patent. If we wish to 
emphasize the tense or the mode, we often do so by stress 
upon an auxiliary ; but as these are in Greek combined with 
the fundamental notion of the verb in a single word, that one 
form must receive the stress in each case of that nature. 
Then, too, the Greek verb-form is long enough to bear heavy 
stress without abruptness, while we must often support a 
short but emphatic verb by some adverb. He has done it ; 
he has done it; he has really done it, — all these would be 
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expressed by the one form ireirofyice, made prominent by 
position or some other means. In many cases the prominent 
position of a verb, though at first sight surprising, is seen at 
once to be natural and significant when we take account of 
this fact. For instance, Isokrates says (XV, 197 f.) : Xeyovai 
ydp ol fiev, a>? ecrriv r/ Trepl tov<; aocpiard's Siarpiftr] <p\vapia 
Kal (pevaKicrfio'i • ovBefiia yap rjvpTjTai, iraiheia roiavTrj, St' 97? 
yevoiTO T15 av rj Trepl tov? \6yovs Beivorepos r) Trepl ra? irpd- 
fet? (ppovifiairepoi, aW' ol 7rpoi^ovre<: ev tovtois tt) <pvaei, tuv 
aXXeov Siacpepovcriv • ol 8e Seivorepov; fiev o/ioXoyovaiv elvat 
tov<; irepl ttjv fieXerrjv ravrrfv ovras, ov firjv dWa BiacpOeipeaOai 
Kal yiyveaOai ^elpov<; • eTreiSdv yap \df3ovat, Bvvafiiv, Tot? aWo- 
TpioK iiriftovXeveLv. The position of the verbs is necessary 
for the emphasis intended ; their force may be suggested 
thus : ' They assert, some of them, that study with the soph- 
ists is, as a matter of fact, nonsense and humbug ; for no 
method of education has even been discovered, whereby one 
could really be made either more skilled in the use of lan- 
guage or more intelligent in action, but those who do excel in 
these particulars excel by nature. Others admit that those 
who study in this way are indeed more skilful, but at the 
same time they say that a process of corruption of character 
is all the while going on ; for when they have once acquired 
ability, they use it against the property of others.' 

The following passage is cited by Weil 1 as an instance of 
"harsh emphasis " at the close, ov Brj Oavfiacnov, el crrpa- 
Tevofievos Kal ttovwv eKelvo<; Kal Trapoov e$> h-naat, Kai firjTe 
Kaipbv fiqd' &pav TrapaXeiTrmv, rjfiSyv fieWovrcav Kal y}r?)<pi£o- 
fievcov Kal irvvOavofievcov Trepiylyverat, (Dem. II, 23). But 
the context shows that Trepiylyverai is really of little impor- 
tance, being merely .a repetition of an idea just before ex- 
pressed. The orator wishes to lead his audience to attribute 
Philip's remarkable success, of which he has been speaking, 
to its true cause. He has just said, ' We sit still and do noth- 
ing ; he does not even trust his friends, to say nothing of the 
gods, to act in his behalf, but does everything himself. It is 

1 o.c. p. 97. 
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no wonder,' he continues, 'that he gets the better of us in 
these circumstances.' 

The examples of "signifikante Stellung" quoted by Reh- 
dantz-Blass may all be disposed of in one of two ways. 
Either the emphasis is accounted for by some principle 
already explained, or the supposed emphasis is found on ex- 
amination not to exist. Under the former head fall most 
of the instances of a final adverb ; e.g. elrrep rrore /cal vvv. 
vvv here stands plainly for a whole clause, and is further 
strengthened by /cal. On Dem. IV, 8, /carerrrrixe fievroi, 
rvdvra vvv, ov/c eyovr dirocrrpofy-qv Sid rr/v vfierepav /3paSvri}ra 
ical paOvfiiav, fjv dwo6ecr6ai <pr)/ju Belv tfSi), the note of Reh- 
dantz recognizes this very principle. While calling the final 
position an sich bedeutend, he speaks of it also as Uberdies 
durch eitie kurze Pause hervorgehoben, so that the adverb 
receives thereby fast die Kraft eines selbstdndigen Gedankens. 
A consistent application of this truth can lead only to the 
doctrine defended above (p. 35 f.). In the following case I can 
find no emphasis on the adverb. dXX' oi>x vrrep QiXIttttov 
/cal SiV e/celvos rrpdrret vvv, ov% ovra><; eyovcri (IX, 31). What 
reason is there for supposing that Demosthenes meant vvv to 
be especially prominent ? Do we not give his whole mean- 
ing when we say, ' what he is now doing,' without any stress 
on now ? So in rl ovv dv Tt? elrrot, ravra Xeyeis r/fitv vvv ; 
(I, 14). If vvv has any emphasis, it is surely slight in com- 
parison with that on Xe'yet? and ravra. Next let us turn to 
some instances where a subject, it is maintained, is empha- 
sized by position at the end. agiov 8' ivOvfiydrjvai, /cal Xoyl- 
aacrdab rd irpdyfiar ev a> /ca6ecrrr)/cev vvvl rd QiXlirirov (I, 2l). 
The emphasis on rd QiXittttov is sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that the words contain a new specification added in 
the manner of an afterthought after the sentence is grammati- 
cally complete. -jroXXa /J.ev rwv v/xerepcov aBiKw; eiX^&s-, 
virep a>v yjr7)<pla p.aS' vfierep' eyicaXovvra /cvpia ravrl (VIII, 6). 
The demonstrative -I and the isolating pause here combine 
their force. dXX s taaaiv d/cpi/35)<;, el /cal rrdvv (pr/cri Tt? auTou? 
dvaiaOrjrovi elvai, ort el yevrjcrerai Tr6Xefio<; 7rpbs vfid<; avrol<;, 
rd fxev /ca/ca irdvff' e^ovaiv avroi, to?? &' dyaBois e<pe8peva)v 
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ere/jo? KaOeBelrav (V, 15). The note here is, "Die markirte 
Endstellung von avrol ist durch die gleiche des vorangehen- 
den avTois hervorgerufen, und durch den in der Wiederho- 
lung liegenden Nachdruck noch gesteigert." But does not 
this overlook the fact that avrols is merely the personal pro- 
noun, to which no emphasis can here be assigned, — beyond 
the very attenuated emphasis due to the slight contrast 
between it and {jfia<;, — while avroi, in the nominative, is 
always the emphasizing pronoun ? They are virtually two 
different words. Although they chance to refer to the same 
party, avroi is not to be regarded as a repetition of avroh, 
but is inserted to point the strong contrast between the sub- 
ject of e^ovo-i and the subject of /caOeSeirai, eVe/ao?. The 
sense is, ' if war actually arises between them and you, they 
will themselves have all the trouble, while Philip will get all 
the advantage.' ev fiev ovv eycoye irp&Tov vTrdp^eiv <f>r]fu Selv • 
07TC05 eire o-vfifid-ypv; etVe avvra^tv etr dXXo ti fSovXerai Tt? 
KarauKevd^eiv rfj irokei, rrjv virdp^ovaav elpr]vqv fir) Xvav 
tovto TTOitjo-ei, ovy <L? Oavfiacnrjv ovK &>? d^lav ovaav vfiwv • 
aXX" 6-jrola t/? ttot earlv avTr], fir) yevecrOai fiaXXov elye tois 
trpdr/fiaui icaipov, i) yeyevrffievrj vvv 81 r)fia<; Xv&rjvai • ttoXXo, 
yap irpoelfieOa, &v inrap^ovrcov tot av fj vvv do-cpaXearepo^ 
Kal paaiv r)v r)filv 6 iroXe/ios (V, 1 3). The note on this last 
clause contains the statement, " Der Redner drangt den ge- 
wichtigsten Begriff TroXe/ios an das Ende, welcher wie ein 
immer neu sich entladender Donnerschlag durch die Beweis- 
fiihrung rollt und die Rede schliesst." Repeated and care- 
ful examination of the passage and the context leaves me still 
unable to adopt this view, or to regard it otherwise than as 
involving a distinct misapprehension of the situation. The 
orator is not urging to war, but the very opposite. In the 
words of the Einleitung of this very edition by Rehdantz- 
Blass, ' Because Demosthenes recognized the fearful danger 
of a war, ... he came forward and spoke against the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the people.' After an extraordinarily 
long introduction, to prepare his audience for his unpalatable 
advice, he now comes to his difficult task. ' Above all things,' 
he says, ' do not openly break the present peace ; not because 
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it is advantageous or worthy of you ; but such as it is, being 
in existence, it must not now be abrogated by you. The 
peace ought indeed never to have been made ; then, when 
we had the advantages which we have thrown away, then, 
rather than now, the war which this peace prematurely closed 
was both safe and easy for us.' This interpretation of the 
order, so far as TroXefio^ and its relations are concerned, is 
the only one appropriate to the circumstances. 

Two instances of "andere betonte Begriffe " at the end of 
their clauses will close our list, irepl tovtcov 6" otofiai ttjv 
Tayiarrfv crvficpepeiv ical {3efiov\evcr0ai teal Trapecricevdcrdat,, /cal 
fir) Tot? Trepl tcov dWcov Oopvfiois icai rais KaTqyoplai,*; dirb 
tovtcov d-TToSpavai (VIII, 3). The strong antithesis between 
the positive and negative expression of the idea leaves here 
no occasion to search for any other explanation of such em- 
phasis as falls upon dirohpavai. oirep ical Trap' ifilv, otl toIs 
liev tnrep tov ^sKtIcttov Xeyovaiv ovBe ySouXo/ieVot? evecrTiv 
iviOTe 777)0? yjxpiv ovSev eltreiv • rd yap TrpdyfiaT dvdyicr] <tko- 
irelv oVeo? <T(o6r)o-eTai (IX, 63). It is true that crcoBtjcreTai is 
highly emphatic ; but if a clause consists of a conjunction 
and a single word besides, where else can that word be 
placed save last and first at once ? to irpdy/iaTa is brought 
forward and made the object of o-Ko-rreiv to give it the promi- 
nence due : ' for we must consider the public interests' When 
this has been done, oVo)? o-wOr^o-erai completes the thought, 
and by its very brevity brings out the patriotic motive with 
all possible force. 

But we need not pursue this examination farther. A care- 
ful scrutiny of every example cited by Weil or by Rehdantz- 
Blass for the force of the final position fails to discover any- 
thing contradictory to the doctrines here maintained. Every 
sentence must have some word at the end. We have found 
that only when some other condition is present, besides 
the mere fact of closing the sentence, is the final word 
emphasized above the remainder of the sentence. Is it then 
logical to say that it is the position as final which gives, or 
which points out, the emphasis ? No, it is in each case that 
other condition, the presence of which is always accompanied 
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by emphasis ; not the position, which in the majority of cases 
is not accompanied by emphasis. 

Third, euphonic. — But we have hitherto left out of account 
a third consideration which affects the order of words, namely, 
euphony, or agreeableness of sound, in the widest sense. 
We are conscious of this motive in arranging words in our 
mother tongue, and we know that the Greeks paid great 
attention to it even in prose. As to verse, even if we are not 
ready to admit that every variety of meter is itself due directly 
to the desire for the agreeable in sound, yet certainly the 
desire to maintain the meter — that is, a certain definite form 
of the agreeable in sound — exercised a potent influence on 
the order in which the poet should arrange his material. It 
is for this reason that examples in meter have been avoided 
in this paper, because of the disproportionately large influence 
in them of an element not easily calculable. For in our 
endeavor to appreciate euphony in Greek we meet peculiar 
difficulties. As the ancient pronunciation has perished, it is 
impossible for us to know exactly how the language sounded 
from the lips of a Greek, and still more impossible for us to 
acquire his ear for euphony, while we know very well that 
his notion of euphony differed in many particulars from our 
own. The difficulty is greatest in prose. For the euphony 
now referred to is not merely a matter of the pronunciation 
of individual letters and the mode of their combination with 
immediate ■ neighbors. With regard to this our knowledge, 
though defective, would perhaps suffice to prevent us from 
going very far wrong, if we made the matter a subject of 
special study. A pronunciation which would be far from 
satisfying a native ear might still do very well for our pur- 
pose. But the euphony which affects order depends far more 
upon the flow of larger combinations, that is, upon the rhythm. 
Now in poetry, perhaps with the exception of meters in quin- 
tuple time, we can acquire a fair notion of the rhythm ; for 
our own verse and music furnish close analogies, — we are 
not entirely alien in race, — and it is possible for us to 
learn to read Greek verse quantitatively. Our pronunciation 
of English would have sounded outlandish to Shakspere ; 
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yet in the main we probably appreciate the euphony of his 
verse as well as his contemporaries, because, though indi- 
vidual sounds have changed, the rhythm remains essentially 
the same. We need not be very much worse off with regard 
to most Greek verse, provided we are trained to read it in 
proper time. From the statements of native scholars, lighted 
up by modern analogies, the rhythm of poetry can be repro- 
duced in the main with certainty. But for the rhythm of 
prose we have no safe guide. For in prose, as in verse, the 
location of the ictus was determined by the relative quantities 
of the successive syllables, while in our prose and verse alike 
the relative quantities are determined by the location of the 
ictus, which is fixed by our word-accent. The great differ- 
ence between the rhythm of poetry and of prose lies in the 
regularity, in the simplicity of law, observed by the former, 
as compared with the irregular and shifting character, the 
complexity of law, observed by the latter ; and the ancients 
have left us no key to this complexity sufficient to enable us 
to follow the movement of their prose with certainty. It is 
true that Dionysios analyzes passages from Thukydides and 
Demosthenes, dividing them into feet for us, and discusses 
at some length the effects produced by the employment of 
different kinds of feet. Aristotle also in his Rhetoric has a 
few words on the subject, and scattered remarks of other 
authors add a little. But Dionysios does not tell us on what 
principles he divides a given series of syllables into these par- 
ticular feet instead of those others, which appear to us equally 
possible. In short, we have no means of determining where 
a Greek would have placed the ictuses in a given page of 
prose, and therefore no means of detecting the rhythm. 
Avoidance of hiatus, avoidance of a succession of short syl- 
lables, the preference for certain quantitative combinations, 
— these and a few other external characteristics we can 
detect mechanically ; but we cannot acquire the native feeling 
about even these, much less about those details which no 
grammarian ever reduced to formal statement. No doubt 
also the rhythm, as in English, sometimes affected the empha- 
sis, so that a word in a given place with reference to other 
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words might receive a different emphasis according to its 
place and its character with reference to the rhythm. Here 
then would be another element which we cannot measure 
with exactness. 

Yet it is not likely that in prose euphonic considerations 
were ordinarily allowed very great weight in this direction. 
In a passage where the logical relations were of much con- 
sequence an unpleasing rhythm was probably avoided by the 
choice of words rather than by any considerable change of 
order. The claims of syntax must be met first, in any style, 
if one is to be understood at all ; the desire for clearness and 
force of expression beyond those requirements, or for some 
particular rhetorical effect, and finally the desire for a pleas- 
ant flow of sound, including an agreeable and appropriate 
rhythm, are active in differing proportions according to the 
style of composition, the circumstances, the nature of the 
persons addressed, the artistic endowment of the author. 
Of course, as was said above, we must allow for cases where, 
within limits, the order is indifferent. Where the precise 
order is of little consequence, the desire for variety, which 
should be classed in our third group, can easily be traced. 
Dionysios makes a good deal of this under the head of fiera- 
fioXi]. 1 Then, too, the mingling of these various influences 
made certain forms recur often, so as to produce what we 
may call fashions of order, which would frequently be adopted 
unconsciously. In the great freedom which Greek so long 
maintained, these fashions of order are not numerous, yet 
some can be detected. For example, an emphatic adjective is 
often separated from its less important noun by a verb, so 
that we find many clauses ending in adjective, verb, noun, — 
as in these phrases from Antiphon V : avcofioroK; Triarevaav- 
Tet? Tot? fiapTvpovcri. — ov Toll aWois elpyeaOai Trpoayopevovat, 
Tolq tov <j}6vov (pevyovcrt, t<z? 8i'«a?. — ra> avTq> ^pciyvTai vo/iw 
rovrm. This is one of the forms whose frequent recurrence 
gives the impression of an inclination to place a moderately 
emphatic word in the last place but one. Another fashion of 

1 0.c. 19. 
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order originated in such phrases as arco/AOTo? fiev o.uto? ep,ov 
/caT7}yopei<;, avwfioroi Be 01 fidprvpe? Karafiaprvpovo-t (Anti- 
phon V, 12), where the importance of the idea justifies the 
repetition and place of dvcofioros, dvm/j.oroi.. But it can be 
counted as nothing more than fashion when Xenophon writes 
rpiaKoaiovi p.ev 07r\tTa? TpiaKoaiovf Be TreXraaTa^ e%<ov irape- 
yevero (Anab. I, 2, 3) ; or when Plutarch writes fidWei p.lv 
avrbs a/covTim, fidWovcri Be 01 irepl avrov (Artax. 10). In the 
latter cases the contrast is really between the other ideas 
of the phrase, and neither Tpta/cocr/ov? nor ftdWei has suffi- 
cient importance to justify its prominence. Other instances 
of stereotyped formulas are seen in the rule of precedence 
observed by the personal pronouns, and in the parenthetical 
position of e<pr) introducing a direct quotation. 

But speaking generally, in every sentence the order is the 
resultant of the forces described in the above groups. The 
resultant varies with the variation of any element. The play 
of these forces gives rise to the infinite variety which is so 
striking a feature of Greek order. The individuality of an 
author is as plainly legible in his order as in his diction, and 
the master continually charms and surprises by the unhack- 
neyed and the unexpected in order no less than in thought ; 
for the matter cannot after all be reduced to a rule of thumb, 
which the apprentice or the journeyman can apply. Artistic 
form is something infinitely above that. Yet an understand- 
ing of these general principles increases greatly our insight 
into both form and matter, and is indispensable to interpre- 
tation. The wide gap between the style of Aristotle and 
Pindar as regards order is evident, and all the gradations 
between are significant and deserving of attention. It would 
be interesting to trace the differences between prose and 
poetry in general, and the relation of order to different forms 
of verse, which by its very structure, divided into shorter 
rhythmical members with numerous correspondences, pre- 
sents greater facilities than prose for the expression of emo- 
tion by position. But this topic is too large for discussion 
here. 



